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Reorganization  of  the  State  Department 

BY  BLAIR  BOLLES 


THE  rapid  growth  of  United  States  interest  in 
external  affairs  since  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II  has  outpaced  the  development  of  machinery  and 
procedures  for  making  foreign  policy.  Although 
the  State  Department  is  much  larger  than  it  was  in 
1939,  it  lacks  the  structural  compactness  that  makes 
for  the  highest  efficiency,  and  other  Federal  offices 
^re  challenging  its  control  of  American  international 
relations.  The  various  agencies  interested  in  foreign 
policy  are  held  together  now  by  interdepart¬ 
mental  committees,  which  have  grown  up  casually 
without  central  planning.  The  departments  could 
be  more  tightly  linked;  instead  of  collaborating 
they  sometimes  compete  in  policy-making.  The 
organizational  looseness  in  both  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  interdepartmental  committees  de¬ 
prives  United  States  foreign  policy  of  consistency 
and  thus  weakens  the  country  in  its  international 
relations. 

The  public  administration  problems  thrust  on 
President  Truman  and  Secretary  of  State  George 
Catlett  Marshall  by  the  country’s  shift  from  the 
isolationism  that  existed  eight  years  ago  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  grave  concern,  for  sound  foreign  office  ad¬ 
ministration  promotes  sound  foreign  policy.  Inter¬ 
departmental  improvement  could  be  effected  either 
by  strengthening  the  organization  of  the  State 
Department,  or  by  clear  official  definition  of  the 
place  the  department  should  occupy  in  the  Federal 
executive  establishment  with  respect  to  other  agen¬ 
cies.  The  search  for  satisfactory  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery  in  foreign  affairs  leads  at  once  to  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  structure  of  the  State  Department 
itself,  for  despite  the  dilution  of  its  powers  it  has 
the  center  place  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy. 

The  department  and  its  autonomous  arm,  the 
Foreign  Service,  have  quadrupled  their  personnel 
from  5420^  in  1939  to  20,000  on  July  i,  1947,  the 
beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  depart¬ 
ment  staffs  abroad  294  embassies,  legations  and 

1.  Hearings  before  House  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
•Committee  on  the  1948  Appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
State.  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1947).  p.  128- 
-29- 

2.  Congressional  Record,  80th  Congress,  First  Session,  p.  5245, 
May  13,  1947. 


:<.nsulates,  43  of  which  have  been  added  since  April 
I,  1939.^  The  500  employees  at  the  London  Em¬ 
bassy^  alone  outnumber  the  personnel  of  the  State 
Department  of  World  War  I.  The  department 
maintains  an  office  of  165-persons  in  New  York 
City  to  deal  with  UN  affairs,'  and  it  is  the 
principal  agent  representing  the  United  States  in 
the  145  international  bodies  to  which  this  country 
now  belongs.^  In  1946  it  arranged  participation 
in  250  international  conferences,  compared  with 
76  in  1939.'^ 

The  State  Department  is  organized  in  18  offices 
and  82  divisions.®  Four  men  guide  it  from  the  top: 
the  Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary  (office  created  in 
1919),  the  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 
(temporary  office  created  in  1946),  and  the  Coun¬ 
sellor  (created  in  1909).  The  Secretary  has  a  staff 
committee  of  which  he  is  chairman.  The  other 
members  are  the  Under  Secretaries,  the  Counsellor, 
the  six  Assistant  Secretaries,  the  Legal  Adviser,  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Research  and 
Intelligence,  and  the  head  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Political  Affairs  (responsible  for  liaison  with  the 
UN  and  other  international  organizations).  The 
1947  structure  of  the  institution  rc.sembles  funda¬ 
mentally  the  department  of  1939,  with  many  new 
offices  added  since  then  like  wings  to  an  old  house. 
The  core  of  the  department  is  the  grouping  of  the 
.same  geographical  offices  that  controlled  its  opera¬ 
tions  before  World  War  II.®* 

Listed  in  .\ppn)prialions  Hearings,  cited,  p.  665. 

4.  If>id.,p.64i. 

5.  Ihid.,  p.  834. 

6.  Ihid.,  p.  675. 

7.  Ihid.,  p.  896. 

8.  Chart  entitled  “Organization  of  the  Department  of  State," 
.^pril  15,  1947,  prepared  under  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Administration. 

8a.  State  Department  personnel  changes  often  in  the  top 
brackets,  as  indicated  on  chart.  The  danger  in  such  turnover 
is  that  it  could  force  the  United  States  to  rely  on  neophytes  in 
international  negotiation.  Many  of  the  men  who  appear  on  the 
“TODAY"  chart  but  not  on  the  "A  YEAR  .KGO”  chart,  however, 
are  experienced  in  foreign  affairs.  Secretary  Marshall  was  Speciil 
Ambassador  in  China.  Counsellor  Bohlen  and  Policy  Planninp 
Chairman  Kennan  are  career  Foreign  Service  Officers.  Special 
Assistant  Eddy  was  Minister  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Assistant  Secre 
taries  Peurifoy,  Norton,  and  Thorp  were  promoted  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  department.  Assistant  Secretary  Armour  was 
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THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 


WILLIAM  A.  EDDY 
SPEC  ASST.  RESEARCH 
AND  INTElllCENCE 


J.  E.  PEURIFOY 
ASST.  SEC 

administration 


NORMAN  ARMOUR 

ASST.  SEC. 
POLITICAL  AFFAIRS 


WILLARD  1.  THORP 

ASST.  SEC. 
ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS 


ERNEST  A. CROSS 
legal  adviser 


WILLIAM  BENTON 

ASST.  SEC. 
PLJRLIC  AFFAIRS 


CHARLES  SAITZMAN 

ASST.  SEC. 
OCCUPIED  AREAS 


GARRISON  NORTON 
ASST.  SEC.  transport 
A  COMAMJNICATION 


GRAPHIC  ASSOCIATES 


Dealing  primarily  with  political  affairs,  these 
offices  are  composed  of  a  series  of  single  country 
desks,  each  occupant  of  which  handles  a  rigidly 
limited  segment  of  foreign  problems.  In  the 
last  decade  the  department  has  rapidly  increased 
the  number  of  what  were  formerly  but  a  few 
functional  bureaus — separate  from  the  geographi¬ 
cal  olbces — which  deal  with  economics,  informa¬ 
tion,  and  intelligence.  Yet  the  spheres  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sets  of  offices  overlap.  The  functional  offices 
informally  have  established  their  own  geographical 
appendages,  while  the  geographical  divisions  have 
devekjped  functional  subbureaus.  The  two  main 
divisions  of  the  State  Department  have  contrasting 
approaches  to  world  affairs.  The  geographical  of¬ 
fices  focus  on  specific  areas  of  the  globe,  while 
the  functional  offices  see  their  problems  in  world¬ 
wide  terms.  The  House  of  Representatives  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  on  May  5,  1947  recom- 

Ambassador  to  Argentina  and  to  Spain,  a  career  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Officer,  and  held  other  ftosts  within  the  department.  Under 
Secretary  Lovett,  Assistant  Secretary  Saltzman,  Legal  Adviser 
Gross  lack  experience  in  official  conduct  of  foreign  relations. 


mended  a  “reorganization  looking  toward  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  closely  allied  functions,  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  in  the  number  of  offices  and 
divisions.’”^  What  would  be  the  most  effective  de¬ 
gree  of  State  Department  integration,  however,  is 
a  subject  for  dispute.  “The  complexity  of  modern 
society  and  government  forbids  any  accurate  fore¬ 
sight  of  what  may  come,  and  a  rigid  system  of  or¬ 
ganization  sacrifices  future  gain  to  an  immediate 
ease  of  operation,”  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  com¬ 
mented  in  1946.'® 

REVOLUTION  IN  DIPLOMACY 

The  heterogeneous  organization  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  reflects  a  conflict  between  traditional  and 
modern  methods  of  making  and  executing  foreign 
policy.  This  conflict  must  be  softened  if  the  United 
States  is  to  exert  the  wisest  and  fullest  possible  in- 

9.  House  Report  No.  336,  on  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce  and 
the  Judiciary  Appropriation  Bill,  fiscal  year  1948.  80th  Congress, 
First  Session,  May  5,  1947,  p.  8. 

to.  “The  United  States  at  War,”  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  War  Rec.  Sect.,  Bur.  of  the  Budget  (Washington,  1946),  p.  428. 
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fluence  on  world  affairs.  Tides  of  change  are  sweep¬ 
ing  aside  many  of  the  conceptions  the  State  De¬ 
partment  held  in  1939  about  the  character  of  inter¬ 
course  among  countries.  Not  only  have  Ameri¬ 
cans  elevated  foreign  affairs  to  a  position  of  major 
political  concern,  but  for  almost  all  countries  the 
conduct  of  international  relations  has  followed 
revolutionary  lines  of  change  that  were  only  faint¬ 
ly  discernible  in  1919  at  the  Versailles  conference. 
Contemporary  diplomacy  has  a  popular  base.  The 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is  no  longer  the  exclusive 
business  of  a  few  talented  specialists  making  plans 
and  conducting  negotiations  outside  the  realm  of 
experience  or  the  immediate  interest  of  most  citi¬ 
zens.  Many  of  the  geographical  officers,  however, 
have  been  trained  in  the  old  diplomatic  method. 
The  functional  offices  represent  the  popular  interest. 

Secretary  Marshall  has  endeavored  to  adapt  the 
department  to  changing  conditions  by  coordinat¬ 
ing  its  work  at  the  top  where  conflict  between  func¬ 
tional  and  geographical  officers  can  be  resolved. 
He  improved  the  lines  of  communication  in  the 
department  in  March  1947  by  augmenting  the 
powers  of  the  Executive  Secretariat,  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  directly  to  him.  This  secretariat  “acts  as  a 
channel  through  which  policy  and  matters  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  offices,  divisions,  and  departmental  and 
iinterdepartmental  committees  concerned  with  for¬ 
eign  policy  problems  may  be  brought  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  committee  or  offices.”"  Compartmental- 
ization  obstructs  communication  from  office  to  office 
upward.  This  hazard  has  occasionally  prevented 
full  information  about  developing  problems  in 
Avorld  affairs  from  reaching  the  Secretary  of  State. 

For  example,  although  geographical  offices  in  the 
•department  had  warning  in  November  1946  that 
Britain  might  soon  withdraw  its  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  support  from  Greece,  Secretary  Marshall 
did  not  know  about  this  possibility  until  British 
Ambassador  Inverchapel  on  February  24,  1947 
formally  notified  the  United  States  government 
that  the  withdrawal  was  imminent.  As  a  result, 
Secretary  Marshall  had  to  make  policy  hastily  to 
meet  the  crisis.  In  an  effort  to  improve  the  policy¬ 
making  powers  of  the  department  with  respect  to 
the  Greek  dilemma  after  its  discovery,  Secretary 
Marshall  temporarily  brought  together  representa¬ 
tives  from  nine  political  and  economic  offices  in 
the  special  “Interim  Greece-Turkey  Committee.”" 
But  difficulties  resulting  from  inadequate  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  problems  persisted.  The  geographical  offices 

11.  "Manual  of  Departmental  Regulations"  (multigraphcd). 
Department  of  State,  March  1947. 

12.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  XVI,  408,  April  27,  1947, 
P.  777- 


had  long  been  receiving  dispatches  from  Budapest 
forecasting  political  upheaval  in  Hungary  that 
would  prove  advantageous  to  Russia  unless  the 
United  States  took  preventive  action.  However,  the 
full  import  of  this  intelligence  reached  the  Secre¬ 
tary  too  late,  when  he  learned  the  news  of  the  long 
predicted  Hungarian  coup  on  May  30. 

In  an  attempt  to  enable  the  department  heads 
to  anticipate  problems  and  to  centralize  responsi¬ 
bility  for  decisions,  Marshall  on  May  5,  1947  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Policy  Planning  Staff  with  authority  to 
draw  on  all  the  resources  of  the  department  in 
making  foreign  policy."  Past  efforts  to  set  up 
general  policy  committees  proved  in  vain  because 
the  members  had  to  divide  their  time  between  exe¬ 
cuting  and  planning  policy.  The  five  members  of 
the  new  Planning  Staff,  headed  by  George  F. 
Kennan,  a  veteran  Foreign  Service  officer,  can  de¬ 
vote  all  their  time  to  study,  inquiry,  and  recom¬ 
mendation;  they  have  no  executive  duties.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  committee  and  owing  to  the 
lack  of  easy  interchange  among  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  department,  individual  offices  and  di¬ 
visions  have  sometimes  devised  policy  without  con¬ 
sultation  to  meet  minor  issues  as  they  arise.  This 
occurrence  has  been  so  common  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  coined  an  expression  describing  it:  “Pol¬ 
icy  is  made  on  the  cables.” 

In  order  to  give  the  political  offices  a  universal 
outlook,  Marshall  on  July  i  installed  Norman 
Armour  as  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  all  the 
geographical  desks,  which  are  organized  into  four 
major  offices  responsible  for  large  world  areas: 
Western  Hemisphere,  Europe,  Near  East  and  Af¬ 
rica,  and  Far  East.  Mr.  Armour,  a  career  diplo¬ 
mat  who  was  United  States  Ambassador  to  Ar¬ 
gentina  from  1943  to  1944  and  to  Spain  from  1944 
to  1945,  took  on  duties  formerly  shared  by  two 
Assistant  Secretaries — one  for  American  Republics 
Affairs  and  the  other  for  European,  Far  Eastern, 
Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs.  The  former 
Assistant  Secretaryship  had  been  occupied  by  Nel¬ 
son  Rockefeller  from  1944  to  1945  and  Spruillc 
Braden  from  1945  to  1947,  the  latter  by  James 
Clement  Dunn  from  1944  to  1946,  when  he  became 
Ambassador  to  Italy.  After  Dunn’s  departure  his 
post  remained  vacant. 

REFORM  WITHOUT  CHANGE 
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The  State  Department  has  been  poorly  organ- 
ized  for  its  main  task  of  making  and  executing 

13.  Ibid.,  XVI,  41 1,  May  18,  1947,  p.  1107.  For  a  good  state- 
ment  of  the  need  for  central  policy  planning  in  the  department, 
sec  Milton  P.  Thompson,  "Proposed  Policy-Making  Facilities  i 
for  the  Department  of  State,”  Foreign  Serine  Journal,  XXIII,  i,  ai 
January  1946.  ei 
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foreign  policy  since  Congress  established  it  in 
i7tS9.‘  *  The  fair  standard  of  effectiveness  which  it 
has  maintained  in  spite  of  imperfect  organization 
speaks  well  for  the  quality  of  leadership  of  the  Sec¬ 
retaries  and  their  chief  assistants  during  the  past 
158  years.  The  possession  of  great  personal  abil¬ 
ity  by  a  few  men,  however,  is  not  enough  today. 
The  modern  period  of  popular  and  active  diplom¬ 
acy  guided  through  a  large  bureaucracy  demands 
an  efficient  department  for  the  development  of 
policy  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States. 

During  its  first  8o  years  the  department  teetered 
between  a  twofold  responsibility  for  home  and  for¬ 
eign  affairs.  At  one  time  it  conducted  the  census, 
minted  the  coinage,  kept  the  territorial  records, 
ran  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pardons,  superintended 
patents,  and  issued  copyrights.  President  Andrew 
Jackson,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on 
December  8,  1829,  said:  “I  am  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  so  organizing  that  Department  [of 
State]  that  its  Secretary  may  devote  more  of  his 
time  to  our  foreign  relations.”’ '  Jackson’s  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Louis  McLanc,  on  August  29,  1833 
reorganized  the  department  into  seven  bureaus, 
two  for  foreign  affairs  (a  Diplomatic  Bureau  and 
a  Consular  Bureau),  three  for  home  affairs,  and 
two  for  general  technical  matters.  Until  then,  the 
department  personnel  from  the  Secretary  down¬ 
ward  had  been  on  general  assignment,  dealing 
with  foreign  or  domestic  problems  as  they  arose. 
The  1833  reorganization  introduced  the  geographi¬ 
cal  area  system  for  consideration  of  foreign  political 
affairs,  dividing  responsibility  among  three  clerks: 

(1)  England,  France,  Russia  and  the  Netherlands; 

(2)  all  other  European  countries;  (3)  North  and 
South  America. 

Secretary  Hamilton  Fish  hardened  the  regional 
arrangement  by  a  reorganization  in  1870,  when 
he  channeled  diplomatic  and  consular  work  on  an 
area  basis  into  four  bureaus.  He  established  the 
unprecedented  number  of  thirteen  bureaus  in  all, 
and  to  each  assigned  specific  functions — a  neces¬ 
sary  action  that  bolstered  the  tradition  of  decen¬ 
tralization.  The  reorganization  also  gave  definite 

ij.  F^tablishcd  as  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  Act  of 
lulv  ’7,  1789  and  Department  of  State  by  Act  of  September  15, 
1789.  A  useful  history  of  the  department  is  William  Gerber, 
'The  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States"  (Washing- 
tnn,  Government  Printing  Office,  1942).  Sec  also  "The  Genesis 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,"  Annual  Report  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  1922,  I,  p.  337-43;  Gaillard 
Hunt.  "The  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States”  (New 
Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1914). 

15-  fames  D.  Richardson,  “A  Compilation  of  the  Messages 
and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  1789-1897"  (Washington,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  1896),  II,  p.  461. 


assignments  to  each  of  the  two  Assistant  Secre¬ 
taries,  whose  offices  Clongress  had  created  by  Acts, 
of  March  3,  1853  and  July  25,  1866. 

The  next  major  reorganization,  directed  by- 
Philander  Knox  in  1909,  further  decentralized  the- 
State  Department  structure.  It  increased  the  size 
of  both  the  old  geographical  and  the  new  func¬ 
tional  offices  without  consolidating  them.  The 
trend  toward  functionalism  had  begun  in  1897  with 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Department  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Commerce,  succeeded  in  1903  by  a 
Bureau  of  Trade  Relations.  The  Bureau  of  Citizen¬ 
ship  (later  absorbed  into  the  Passport  Division, 
vset  up  in  1926)  was  created  in  1907,  a  year  before 
Secretary  Elihu  Root  intensified  the  dual  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  department  by  strengthening  the  geo¬ 
graphical  divisions.  Stressing  functional  tasks,. 
Knox  established  a  special  office  to  handle  in¬ 
formational  activities  and,  in  the  heyday  of  “dollar 
diplomacy,”  placed  greater  organizational  stress 
than  his  predecessors  on  the  department’s  responsi¬ 
bility  in  international  commercial  affairs.  Knox 
also  raised  the  number  of  geographical  divisions 
to  four  and,  assisted  by  a  special  appropriation 
from  Congress  (Act  of  August  5,  1909),  created 
new  executive  positions — a  counsellor  and  five 
special  assistants  to  the  Secretary.  Like  Marshall 
today,  Knox  coordinated  the  department’s  activities 
at  the  top  level  but  kept  the  functional  and  geo¬ 
graphical  offices  separated. 

The  diffuse  nature  of  the  department  structure 
became  more  pronounced  in  1924,  when  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Rogers  Act  (43  Stat.  140),  designed  to- 
promote  unity  by  bringing  together  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  services,  achieved  the  opposite 
result  by  creating  a  Foreign  Service  distinct  from 
the  domestic  service  of  the  State  Department.  Since 
Foreign  Service  officers  hold  the  supervisory  posts 
in  the  geographical-political  offices  in  the  State 
Department,  this  separatism  by  statute  has  sharp¬ 
ened  the  contrast  between  the  regional  and  the 
functional  officials  in  Washington.  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  Armour,  to  whom  all  the  geographical- 
political  desk  and  executive  officers  are  responsible,, 
was  a  Foreign  Service  officer  until  his  appointment 
as  Ambassador  to  Argentina  brought  about  his  auto¬ 
matic  resignation  from  the  Service.  The  chiefs  of 
all  but  one  of  the  quadrispheric  regional  offices 
are  Foreign  Service  officers  on  four-year  leave  in 
Washington;  William  Butterworth,  Far  East;  Loy 
Henderson,  Near  East  and  Africa,  and  James 
Wright,  American  Republics.  No  other  great  pow¬ 
er  separates  the  home  and  foreign  services  attached 
to  its  foreign  office. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES  OVERLAP 

Recent  Secretaries  have  aimed  primarily  at  clari- 
iying  responsibility  without  revising  the  basic 
structure  of  the  department.  The  work  of  the  agency 
^rew  progressively  complex  between  World  War 
I  and  World  War  II.  Secretary  Cordell  Hull  in 
1938  added  functional  divisions  to  deal  with  politi- 
■cal  problems  arising  from  international  cultural 
and  aviation  affairs.  The  multiplying  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  and  the  main  divi¬ 
sions  came  to  intertwine  and  confuse  the  depart¬ 
ment  after  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II. 
In  1943  seven  officials  had  a  varying  degree  of 
responsibility  for  economic  affairs.  One  economic 
division,  International  Communications,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  to  three  Assistant  Secretaries.  Each  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  took  care  of  an  indiscriminate 
variety  of  unrelated  matters.  Cluttered  on  the  desk 
of  one,  for  instance,  were  finance,  aviation,  Canada, 
Greenland,  the  Passport  Division,  the  Division  of 
International  Conferences,  and  the  Translating 
Bureau.  Desire  to  eliminate  that  kind  of  confusion 
caused  Secretary  Hull  to  order  a  reorganization 
on  January  15,  1944,*^  and  Secretary  Edward  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr.  to  supplement  it  with  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  on  December  20,  1944.’’ 

Hull  and  Stettinius,  following  the  general  pat¬ 
tern  set  by  Knox,  fixed  the  shape  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  as  it  is  now  constituted,  a  conglomerate  of 
geographical  and  functional  offices.  Their  two  re¬ 
organizations  embedded  in  the  department  func¬ 
tional  offices  of  a  diversity  never  known  before.  At 
the  same  time  the  second  1944  reorganization  as¬ 
sured  the  four  geographical  offices  a  position  of 
dominance  over  the  functional  ones  in  so  far  as  it 
granted  each  of  the  four  geographical  chiefs  the 
personal  rank  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Only 
minor  changes  in  the  department  structure  have 
occurred  during  the  last  three  years.  General  Mar¬ 
shall’s  reforms  at  the  lop  since  his  appointment  in 
January  1947  have  not  integrated  the  functional 
and  geographical  offices  down  to  the  bottom. 

AtORE  WORK  THAN  PERSONNEL 

The  State  Department  has  put  more  men  and 
women  on  its  payroll  since  the  1944  reorganizations 
than  it  had  employed  in  the  previous  155  years. 
Employment  (excluding  the  Foreign  Service)  has 
grown  from  8  in  1790;  22  in  1833;  52  in  1870;  209 
in  1909;  631  in  1922;  963  in  1938;  2,755  ^943? 

16.  Departmental  Order  1218,  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
X,  23,  Januarv  15,  1944,  p.  43. 

17.  Departmental  Order  1301,  ibid.,  XI,  287,  December  24, 
1944,  p.  778,  and  “Organization  of  the  Department  of  State," 
ibid.,  Special  Supplement,  December  17,  1944. 


to  7,290*®  in  March,  1947.  Yet  the  personnel  in¬ 
crease  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness.  In  1940  the  State  Department  message  center 
handled  500,000  word  groups  a  month;  by  1945 
the  groups  had  increased  sixfold,  to  3,000,000.  The 
Visa  Division  alone  received  207,000  telephone 
calls  during  the  first  six  months  of  1947  fiscal 
year.*^  According  to  Secretary  Marshall,  the  de¬ 
partment  and  the  Foreign  Service  lack  sufficient 
personnel  to  conduct  their  business.’® 

ABSORBING  WAR  AGENCIES 

The  State  Department  owes  its  large  size  today 
to  absorption  in  1945  of  5,000  employees  of  the 
economics,  intelligence,  and  informational  war 
agencies  which  President  Truman  regarded  as 
having  a  continuing  and,  in  some  instances,  perma¬ 
nent  role  in  the  Federal  government.  The  Eco¬ 
nomics  Assistant  Secretary  inherited  a  portion  of 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  The  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  Assistant  Secretary  took  over  the  Office 
of  War  Information  and  the  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.’*  Part  of  the  disbanding  Office 
of  Strategic  Services  moved  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  where  it  survives  in  two  sections,  the  Office 
of  Intelligence  Research  and  the  Office  of  Intelli¬ 
gence  Collection  and  Dissemination.  The  transfers 
increased  the  size  of  the  functional  and  service 
offices  in  comparison  with  the  geographic  offices. 

A  census  taken  in  March  1946  disclosed  that  the 
administrative  offices  had  the  largest  number  of 
employees  in  the  department,  2,534;  information, 
1,628;  economic,  880;  intelligence,  815;  geographic, 
582;  supervisory  and  staff,  491;  miscellaneous,  704. 

The  particular  tasks  of  the  non-geographic  di¬ 
visions  underline  the  widening  <^cope  of  the  phrase  | 
“foreign  affairs.”  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs  is  responsible  for  four  offices,  two 
of  which  have  transitory  assignments:  the  Office  ^ 
of  Foreign  Liquidation  is  disposing  of  the  war 
surplus,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Security  Pol¬ 
icy  is  “responsible  for  negotiating  for  and  accept¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  government  both 
property  and  funds  allocated  to  the  United  States 
as  reparations  payments.”^^  The  economics  offices  f 
which  have  permanent  duties  are  the  Office  of  i 
Financial  Development  Policy  and  the  Office  of  [ 
International  Trade  Policy.  The  latter  includes  the 
division  of  International  Labor,  Social  and  Health 

18.  Appropriations  Hearings,  cited,  p.  58. 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  266. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  8.  j 

21.  O.W.I.  and  O.I.A.A.  transferred  to  Department  of  State  by 
Executive  Order  9608,  August  31,  1945.  Federal  Register,  Sep¬ 
tember  I,  1945. 

22.  “Manual  of  Departmental  Regulations,”  cited. 
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Affairs,  a  Petroleum  Division,  and  International 
Resources  Division,  and  the  older  division  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Policy.  Secretary  Marshall  in  March  1947 
increased  to  two  the  number  of  Assistant  Secre¬ 
taries  dealing  with  economic  matters;  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  he  gave  responsibility  for  the  Office  of  Trans¬ 
port  and  Communications,  which  until  then  had 
been  in  the  province  of  the  first. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  is 
at  the  head  of  two  offices,  one  for  Public  Affairs 
and  one  for  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
(formerly.  Office  of  International  Information  and 
Cultural  Affairs).  The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  in¬ 
verts  the  traditional  task  of  the  foreign  office,  which 
is  to  represent  its  government  in  relations  with  other 
governments.  PA  represents  the  foreign  office  of  its 
government  in  relations  with  the  American  people 
to  whom  the  government  is  responsible.  It  con¬ 
ducts  its  work  through  four  divisions.  The  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Public  Liaison  keeps  in  touch  with  editors 
and  writers  of  magazines  and  news-feature  services 
and  syndicates,  authors  and  publishers  of  books 
and  pamphlets,  radio  commentators,  motion  pic¬ 
ture  producers,  and  non-governmental  organiza¬ 
tions  to  “assist  them  in  presenting  American  for¬ 
eign-policy  issues.”-^  It  makes  background  infor¬ 
mation  on  foreign  affairs  available  to  Congress 
and  other  agencies  of  the  government,  arranges 
speaking  engagements  for  departmental  officers 
(650  lectures  in  1946),^"*  and  prepares  replies  to 
letters  addressed  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  requesting  information  about  aspects  of  for¬ 
eign  policy.  The  Office  includes  also  the  Division 
of  Public  Studies,  which  “shall  analyze  every  avail¬ 
able  type  of  public  expression”;^’  the  Division  of 
Historical  Policy  Research,  which  is  “responsible 
for  the  formulation  and  execution  of  policy  with 
respect  to  Departmental  research  in  the  field  of 
.American  foreign  policy,  historically  considered”;^^ 
and  the  Division  of  Publications,  which  edits  and 
publishes  the  volumes  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  series,  the  treaty  series,  and  the  territorial 
papers.  The  Division  of  Publications  is  preparing 
material,  seized  in  the  German  Foreign  Office, 
as  a  special  project  to  save  us  from  our  dilemma 
after  World  War  I,  when  “the  Germans  published 
their  own  foreign  policy  and  made  it  appear  that 
the  First  World  War  had  been  caused  by  the 

23.  Ihid. 

24.  Appropriations  Hearings,  cited,  p.  206. 

25.  “Manual  of  Departmental  Regulations,”  cited. 

26.  Ihid.  In  Appropriations  Hearings,  cited,  p.  192,  Francis 
Russell,  chief  of  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  said:  “Policy  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Department  obviously  have  to  know  what  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Department  have  been  in  the  field  for  which  they 
are  responsible  so  that  there  can  be  a  continuation  of  policy.” 


Allied  Governments  and  not  by  Germany.”^^ 

The  office  of  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  is  an  agency  peculiar  to  our  period 
of  diplomacy,  when  governments  attempt  to  in¬ 
fluence  foreign  peoples  in  order  to  influence  for¬ 
eign  governments.  The  Office  broadcasts  the 
“Voice  of  America”  news  and  features  overseas, 
distributes  motion  pictures  abroad,  publishes  the 
magazine  Amerit^a  for  circulation  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
arranges  international  exchange  of  students,  ar¬ 
tists,  and  professionals,  and  during  the  1946  fiscal 
year  operated  70  libraries  in  foreign  countries.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  in  May  1947  re¬ 
fused  to  recommend  that  Congress  vote  funds  for 
this  Office  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  not 
authorized  the  work  by  statute.^®  The  House  on 
June  24  passed  an  authorizing  bill,  272  to  97.  The 
Senate,  however,  did  not  consider  the  measure,  but 
approved  a  resolution  for  a  special  survey  by  a 
senatorial  subcommittee  of  State  Department  over¬ 
seas  activities.  Congress  subsequently  restored  to 
the  State  Department  appropriation  act  a  fund  of 
$10,970,000  for  the  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Office.  Having  asked  for  $31,381,220,  the 
State  Department  had  to  make  sharp  cuts  in  its 
overseas  informational  activities.^’ 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  functional 
offices  has  raised  new  questions  as  to  where  duties 
begin  and  end.  Jurisdiction  is  more  blurred  than 
ever.  Possibilities  for  dispute  exist  among  the  po¬ 
litical  offices  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Office  of 
Intelligence  and  Research,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Affairs,  and  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 
on  the  other  hand.  The  latter  is  responsible  for  the 
promotion  of  policy  to  be  expressed  and  developed 
through  the  UN,  but  the  political  offices,  manned 
usually  by  career  diplomats  or  geographical  area 
specialists  accustomed  in  the  pre-UN  period  to 
deal  with  international  relations  on  a  country- 
to-country  basis,  do  not  always  advocate  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  policy  through  the  UN.  A  similar 
struggle  over  bilateralism  versus  international  co¬ 
operation  took  place  in  the  French  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice  during  the  days  of  the  League  of  Nations.’® 
The  chief  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 
in  1945  and  1946  was  a  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  equal  in  rank  to  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State;  today  he  is  but  a  director  of  office — and 
working  titles  of  rank  are  important  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

27.  Appropriations  Hearings,  cited,  p.  205. 

28.  House  Report  No.  336,  cited,  p.  6. 

29.  Washington  Daily  News,  United  Press  dispatch,  July  11, 
>947- 

30.  Andre  Geraud  (Pertinax),  “Diplomacy,  Old  and  New,” 
Foreign  Affairs,  January  1945. 
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“general  store”  criticized 

The  compartmental  organization  that  still  char¬ 
acterizes  the  State  Department  excites  criticism. 
“It  is  not  sufficiently  compact  and  coordinated  to 
meet  the  needs  of  present  day  problems,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Representative  Karl  Stefan,  Republican,  of 
Nebraska.**  The  number  of  organizational  units 
in  the  department  increased  between  1943  and 
1946  from  48  to  104,*^  although  the  1944  reorgan¬ 
izations  aimed  at  reducing  them.  They  declined  by 
April  1947  to  100.**  While  some  critics  would 
merge  all  the  functions  of  the  department  into 
larger  offices,  others  would  take  most  of  the  offices 
and  divisions  out  of  the  department.  When  it  was 
absorbing  the  war  offices  in  1945,  Arthur  Krock, 
chief  of  the  New  Yorl{  Times  Bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  protested  that  State  was  being  cluttered  up 
like  a  “general  store.”*'*  More  than  18  months  after¬ 
wards  Representative  Stefan  said:  “The  depart¬ 
ment  is  trying  to  do  too  much  outside  the  sphere 
of  direct  international  relations.**  However,  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  separation  of  agencies  perform¬ 
ing  related  tasks  did  not  increase  the  efficiency 
either  of  the  State  Departrnent  or  the  Federal  ad¬ 
ministration  as  a  whole  in  making  and  executing 
foreign  policy.  The  emergency  functional  offices 
created  during  that  period  operated  independently. 
When  President  Roosevelt  directed  them  to  follow 
the  policy  fixed  by  the  State  Department,  difficul¬ 
ties  were  encountered  in  drawing  the  line  between 
the  department’s  policy  determinations  and  the 
daily  operations  of  the  special  war  offices,  “which 
sought  to  operate  directly  with  only  the  unavoid¬ 
able  minimum  of  control  by  the  Department  of 
State.”*6 

Critics  contend  also  that  the  department  does  not 
attract  personnel  sufficiently  competent  to  enable 
the  agency  as  it  is  to  operate  at  highest  efficiency. 
The  Christian  Century  of  March  26,  1947  voiced 
this  complaint  in  extravagant  terms  when  it  stated 
that  in  the  department  world  problems  are 
“handled  by  little  men.”*^  No  outsider,  however, 
can  justly  pass  categorical  judgment  on  the  calibre 
of  the  department’s  employees.  At  one  time  they 
used  to  be  condemned  as  representatives  not  of  the 
democratic  spirit  of  America  but  of  the  aristocratic 
leanings  of  special  classes,  but  such  complaints  arc 

31.  Congressional  Record,  cited,  p.  5245,  May  13,  1947. 

32.  Chart,  Organization  of  the  Department  of  State,  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1946. 

33.  I  hid.,  April  15,  1947. 

34.  New  Yorl{  Times,  September  27,  1945. 

35.  Congressional  Record,  cited,  p.  5245,  May  13,  1947. 

36.  “The  United  Sates  at  War,”  cited,  p.  408. 

37.  Article  by  Robert  T.  Oliver.  Republished  in  Congressional 
Record,  cited,  March  24,  1947,  p.  A  1312. 


seldom  heard  now.  The  department,  however,  suf¬ 
fers  from  a  serious  problem  in  personnel  recruit¬ 
ment.  It  finds  it  hard  to  attract  men  to  the  top  posi¬ 
tions  of  Secretary,  Under  Secretary,  and  Assistant 
Secretary,  and  to  keep  them  in  office  once  they  have 
been  appointed.  The  swift  turnover  in  these  posi¬ 
tions  deprives  United  States  foreign  policy  of  the 
continuity  factor  provided  by  the  British  institution 
of  the  Permanent  Under  Secretary  in  the  Foreign 
Office. 

NATIONAL  DILEMMA 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  diffuse  departmental 
structure  and  uncertainty  over  the  proper  place  of 
the  functional  offices  raise  issues  about  the  nature 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  government 
rather  than  about  the  nature  of  State.  If  the  func¬ 
tional  offices  were  cast  free  from  State,  they  would 
increase  the  number  of  independent  agencies  al¬ 
ready  linked  in  the  cumbersome  interdepartmental 
committee  system.  Would  the  United  States  fare 
better  with  control  over  foreign  affairs  centralized 
in  a  strong  State  Department  or  dispersed  through¬ 
out  many  bureaus  in  Washington.^  The  Federal 
administration  compromises  today  between  the 
mechanism  of  a  strong  State  Department  and  a 
workable  multi-department  apparatus.  The  inter¬ 
departmental  system  had  its  inception  in  1929;  it 
developed  slowly  before  World  War  II.  Now  “we 
have  to  deal  to  a  very  large  extent  with  other  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  government  [in  Washington],”  Willard 
Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  testified  in  March  1947  to  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee.  “We  draw  very  heavily  on 
their  resources.”*® 

Part  of  the  dilemma  involved  in  organizing  gov¬ 
ernment  for  foreign  policy  comes  from  the  conflict 
between  the  desire  for  efficiency  in  bureaucratic 
administration  and  for  consistency  in  international 
relations.  The  channeling  of  all  foreign  affairs 
questions  into  one  agency  makes  for  consistency; 
but  the  establishment  in  that  agency  of  special 
bureaus  dealing  with  the  same  scientific,  tech¬ 
nological,  and  other  functional  matters  already  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  domestic  offices  makes  for  in¬ 
efficiency  through  interdepartmental  overlapping 
and  duplication.  It  should  be  possible  for  the  whole 
government  to  participate  in  foreign  policy  mat¬ 
ters  through  a  radically  revised  State  Department 
that  would  be  organized  to  serve  both  consistency 
and  efficiency  to  the  greatest  possible  degree. 

Under  the  existing  compromise,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  lacks  control  over  United  States  foreign 

38.  Appropriations  Hearings,  cited,  p.  127. 
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policy  but  is  held  responsible  for  it.  Further  dilut> 
ing  the  department’s  powers,  the  National  Secur¬ 
ity  Act  of  1947,  which  Congress  passed  in  July  to 
unify  the  military  departments,  established  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council,  a  new  interdepartmental 
foreign  policy  agency  of  great  potential  authority. 
This  Council  is  directed  to  “advise  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  integration  of  foreign  and 
military  policies  and  to  enable  the  military  services 
and  other  agencies  of  the  government  to  cooperate 
more  effectively.’’^^  The  members  of  the  Council 
are  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense,  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Resources  Board,  and  others 
the  President  may  designate  from  time  to  time. 

Proposals  which  the  State  Department  makes  in 
the  name  of  the  American  government  are  fre¬ 
quently  subject  to  public  attack  by  other  officials 
-  in  the  Administration.  On  June  5,  1947,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Secretary  Marshall,  in  an  address  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  invited  the  European  na¬ 
tions  to  report  to  Washington  on  their  combined 
needs  for  economic  recovery,  thus  causing  foreign 
governments  to  expect  American  assistance.  But  on 
June  25  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Snyder  said 
that  Marshall’s  proposal  was  not  to  be  construed 
as  an  invitation  to  European  countries  to  tell  the 
United  States  “what  they  need  or  want.’’"*®  Such 
conflict  in  statements  by  cabinet  officials  weakens 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs. 
It  encourages  suspicion  abroad  that  this  country  is 
unreliable  in  international  gelations. 

The  Foreign  Service"**  clearly  reflects  the  com¬ 
promise  between  a  strong  State  department  and  a 
multi-department  system  for  making  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  The  Service  represents  many  government  agen¬ 
cies.  The  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service,  which 
makes  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
concerning  policies  and  procedures  to  govern  the 
administration  and  personnel  management  of  the 
Service,  includes  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Labor  as 
well  as  of  State."*^  President  Roosevelt’s  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Plan  II,  July  i,  1939, incorporated  the  inde¬ 
pendent  foreign  services  of  Commerce  and  Agri- 

39.  Hearings  before  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  na¬ 
tional  defense  establishment  (Washington,  1947),  p.  17. 

40.  See  Marshall,  New  Yor/^  Times,  June  6;  Snyder,  ibid., 
June  26;  French  Ambassador  Bonnet,  ibid.,  June  25;  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Thorp,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  14. 

41.  See  “The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States,”  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Publication  2745  (Washington,  1947). 

42.  Section  21 1,  Public  Law  724,  79th  Congress,  Second  Ses¬ 
sion  (Kee  Act). 

at-  federal  Register,  July  i,  1939. 
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culture  into  the  central  Foreign  Service.  Functional 
specialists  whom  the  Foreign  Service  assigns  to 
embassies  and  legations  abroad  deal  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  direct  interest  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Interior  Department,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  the  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  Labor,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture 
Departments."*"*  The  work  of  the  specialists  illustrates 
how  the  boundary  is  disappearing  between  domes¬ 
tic  and  external  affairs.  The  specialists  are  desig¬ 
nated  labor  attaches,  civil  aviation  attaches,  tele¬ 
communications  attaches,  minerals  attaches,  petro¬ 
leum  attaches,  shipping  attaches,  agricultural  at¬ 
taches  and,  for  the  present,  “safehaven”  attaches 
(dealing  with  the  liquidation  of  public  and  private 
assets  of  enemy  nationals)."*' 

At  the  same  time  the  Foreign  Service  is  the 
field  service  of  the  State  Department."**^  It  has  an 
authorized  personnel  of  12,373^’  composed  of  am¬ 
bassadors,  ministers.  Foreign  Service  officers.  For¬ 
eign  Service  reserve  officers.  Foreign  Service  staff 
officers  and  employees,  alien  clerks  and  employees, 
and  consular  agents.  The  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Foreign  Service  is  the  State  Department 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration.  The  office 
of  the  Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service  is 
physically  in  the  State  Department.  This  dual  role 
of  acting  simultaneously  as  agent  for  many  depart¬ 
ments  improves  their  efficiency  but  lowers  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  State  Department.  The  sharp  dis¬ 
tinctions  drawn  by  law  between  employees  of 
the  domestic  and  Foreign  Service  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  make  for  administrative  inflexibility.  For¬ 
eign  Service  officers  fill  posts  in  the  department, 
but  men  without  the  officer  rank  cannot  be  as¬ 
signed  readily  to  important  diplomatic  positions  in 
overseas  embassy,  legation,  and  consular  estab¬ 
lishments.  The  Kee  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999), 
reorganizing  the  Foreign  Service,  stratified  the 
establishment  into  three  groupings — the  officers, 
the  staff  personnel  (including  the  functional  spe¬ 
cialists  acting  as  labor  attaches,  etc.),  and  8,000 
alien  employees.  An  employee  of  the  staff  branch, 

44.  The  Foreign  Service  in  1946  performed  services  abroad 
also  for  the  Departments  of  Justice,  Navy,  Post  Office,  Treasury, 
War,  and  for  Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board  (an 
international  agency).  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Export- 
Import  Bank,  Federal  Loan  Agency,  Federal  Power  Commis¬ 
sion,  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Federal 
Works  Agency,  National  Housing  Agency,  Office  of  Temporary 
Controls,  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  War  Shipping  Administration.  Appropriation  Hearings, 
cited,  p.  248-49. 

45.  The  Foreign  Service  had  assigned  95  such  specialists 
abroad  by  March  1947.  Appropriation  Hearings,  cited,  p.  650. 

46.  Selden  Chapin,  Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
ibid.,  p.  212. 

47.  House  Report  No.  336,  cited,  p.  to. 
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however,  may  be  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  officer  branch  after  four  years  of  service  (three 
years  if  he  is  over  31)  provided  he  is  qualified  and 
passes  an  examination. 

One  reason  for  separating  the  Foreign  Service 
from  the  domestic  service  is  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  professional  career  diplomatic  class. 
“To  find  men  who  can  eventually  qualify  for  ap¬ 
pointment  as  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  coun¬ 
selors  of  embassy  and  legation  ...  it  is  essential 
to  maintain  a  corps  of  officers  selected  in  the  main 
by  highly  competitive  examinations,  entering  at 
the  bottom,  trained  from  a  comparatively  early 
age,  and  advancing  by  merit,”  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  repiorted  to  the  House  on  July 
12,  1946,  in  recommending  passage  of  the  Kee 
Bill."*®  The  method  of  selection  does  not  attract 
many  candidates  acceptable  as  officers.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  increased  from  833  on  October  i, 
1939  to  only  1,055  on  June  12,  1947.  The  Foreign 
Service  examining  board  is  conducting  an  inquiry 
to  determine  whether  its  methods  add  to  the  Serv¬ 
ice  the  type  of  officers  the  United  States  needs 
today.'*^ 

The  Foreign  Service,  like  the  State  Department 
proper,  is  “woefully  shorthanded”  both  with  re¬ 
spect  to  officers  and  other  personnel,  although  em¬ 
ployment  expanded  to  its  present  12,000  from  9,321 
on  December  31,  1946.'®  The  Kee  Act  is  designed 
to  make  the  Service  more  attractive  as  a  recruit¬ 
ment  agency,  to  draw  to  it  more  employees,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  caliber  of  its  members,  and  to  develop  its 
efficiency.  It  raised  the  schedule  of  salaries  and  al¬ 
lowances  for  all  classifications  of  Foreign  Service 
officers,  from  the  lowest  to  ambassadors.  Ameri¬ 
can  diplomacy  is  no  longer  a  career  that  only 
men  with  an  independent  income  can  afford,  but 
the  drain  of  entertainment  on  the  private  purse  is 
still  heavy.  Averell  Harriman,  American  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Britain,  1946-47,  reportedly  spent  a  year’s 
entertainment  allowance  on  one  afternoon’s  party.’* 
The  act  encourages  efficiency  also  through  a  new 
promotion  system  and  a  new  retirement  system. 
Promotion  now  is  selective,  and  officers  who  fail 
to  win  promotion  in  a  certain  period  are  separated 

48.  House  Report  No.  2508,  79th  Congress,  Second  Session, 
“Reorganization  of  the  Foreign  Service,”  July  12,  1946,  p.  7. 
The  examinations  for  candidates  for  the  Foreign  Service  “arc 
designed  for  the  selection  of  an  elite  class,”  Joseph  Coy  Green 
wrote  in  1943  in  a  memorandum  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  a  Conference  on  Training  for  International  Administration 
(Washington  Division  of  International  Law,  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace,  1944),  p.  128. 

49.  W.  P.  Maddox,  “The  Foreign  Service  in  Transition,” 
Foreign  Affairs,  January  1947. 

50.  House  Report,  No.  336,  cited,  p.  10. 

51.  Representative  John  J.  Rooney,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  in 
Congressional  Record,  cited,  p.  5432,  May  13,  1947. 


from  the  Service.  The  act  lowered  the  retirement 
age  from  65  to  60,  except  for  officers  who  have 
risen  to  the  new  rank  of  career  minister.  It  author¬ 
ized  the  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service  In¬ 
stitute,  comparable  to  the  Army  and  Navy  com¬ 
mand  schools,  to  provide  in-service  training  for 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  employees  progres¬ 
sively  and  recurrently  throughout  their  careers. 


POOR  RELATIONS  WITH  CONGRESS 

(Congress  has  encouraged  the  casual  development 
of  the  compromise  multi-department  apparatus  by 
criticizing  the  size  of  the  State  Department  with¬ 
out  offering  constructive  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  policy-making  mechanism.  “The  de¬ 
partment  has  grown  too  large  too  rapidly  for  its 
own  good  and  the  good  of  the  nation,”  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  complained,’’  but  Con¬ 
gress  has  not  analyzed  the  problem  of  what  sort 
of  foreign  policy  machine  the  country  needs.  The 
Congressional  attitude  is  due  in  part  to  the  failure 
of  the  State  Department  to  maintain  an  effectual 
relationship  with  the  Capitol.  Recognizing  the  need 
for  the  use  of  special  means  to  create  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  two  institutions,  authors  of  the  second 
1944  reorganization  put  one  Assistant  Secretary  in 
charge  of  Congressional  relations.  Dean  Acheson, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  so  selected,  employed  three 
lawyers  to  “take  up  the  various  matters  which  were 
coming  before  the  Congress  at  the  instance  of  the 
Department,  prepare  the  papers,  prepare  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  in  general  present  to  the  committees  of 
Congress  the  information  which  was  necessary  in 
support  of  the  legislation.””  When  Acheson  re¬ 
signed  in  July  1945  and  became  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  however,  the  Congressional  relations  post 
was  not  filled.  The  three  lawyers  have  resigned. 
The  department  has  a  Legislative  Liaison  Section, 
but  individual  department  officers,  in  the  compart- 
mental  tradition,  tend  to  deal  directly  and  in¬ 
formally  with  individual  members  of  Congress. 

The  need  for  a  more  orderly  and  more  elaborate 
means  of  communication  is  greater  than  it  was  in 
1944,  and  the  technique  used  by  Acheson  probably 
would  be  inadequate  now.  The  department  should 
know  at  all  times  what  developments  affeaing 
foreign  affairs  are  originating  in  Congress.  Other¬ 
wise  the  State  Department  cannot  surmount  the 
hazard  to  foreign  policy  consistency  that  is  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  Federal  system  of  separation  of  powers. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  have  expressed 

52.  House  Report  No.  336,  cited,  o.  8. 

53.  Acheson  to  Senate  Section  of  Joint  Oimmittee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  February  10,  1947.  Hearings  on  Confirmation  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  General  Manager  (Wash¬ 
ington,  1947).  P-  279- 
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dissatisfaction  with  the  Department’s  present  liai¬ 
son.  “The  importance  of  establishing  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
State  in  which  each  mutually  respects  the  integrity 
of  the  other  is  not  to  be  exaggerated,”  Representa¬ 
tive  Stefan  said  in  the  spring  of  1947.’'*  The  com¬ 
monest  Congressional  criticism  is  that  under  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances  the  State  Department  does  not 
adequately  inform  the  Capitol  about  foreign  policy 
in  detail  or  in  outline.  “The  people  know  almost 
nothing  about  these  foreign  policy  matters,”  Rep¬ 
resentative  Chester  E.  Merrow,  Republican,  of  New 
Hampshire,  stated  to  the  House.  “Congress  knows 
but  little  more.  I  propose  that  they  be  given  all 
the  facts.”” 

The  department  in  January  1945  prepared  a 
loose-leaf  manual,  subject  to  change,  describing 
United  States  foreign  policy,  but  this  manual  is 
kept  in  confidence  not  only  from  Congress  but 
from  most  persons  in  the  State  Department,  and 
circulates  among  fewer  than  too  officials.  Daily 
and  weekly  informational  summaries  bearing  on 
policy  arc  produced  and  circulated  within  the  de¬ 
partment,  but  their  readership,  too,  is  limited  to 
names  on  a  select  list.  State  Department  officers 
sometimes  withhold  their  information  from  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  other  departments  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  confidential,  and  the  department  circu¬ 
lates  paraphrases  of  dispatches  instead  of  originals 
in  order  to  safeguard  its  codes. 

Congress  today  inquires  more  closely  into  State 
Department  affairs  than  it  did  in  the  past.  A  few 
years  ago  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
asked  only  perfunctory  questions  of  State  De¬ 
partment  representatives  during  hearings  on  an¬ 
nual  appropriations.  Now  the  interrogation  goes 
deeper  and  lasts  longer.  The  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  has  risen  from  $17,122,301  for  fiscal  1939  to 
$232,724,703  for  fiscal  1948.  Interest  in  the  State 
Department,  however,  has  not  inspired  members 
of  Congress  to  suggest  many  constructive  steps 
for  the  department’s  improvement.  Unsupported 
charges  that  the  department  “has  been  shot  through 
and  through  with  Communists,”’^  coupled  with 

54.  Congressional  Record,  cited,  p.  5246,  May  13,  1947. 

55.  Article  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  November  2,  1946. 
Reprinted  in  Congressional  Record,  cited,  p.  A  21,  January  6, 

1947. 

56.  Representative  Clare  E.  Hoffman,  Republican,  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Congressional  Record,  cited,  p.  2105,  March  13,  1947.  Also 
ibid.,  p.  501,  982,  5773,  5777,  A  263,  A  1278.  For  defense  of 
State  Department  from  “Red”  charges,  see  Representative  Adolf 
Sabath,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  ihid.,  p.  985. 


demands  that  the  department  dismiss  disloyal  citi¬ 
zens,  outnumber  all  other  comments  about  State 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  Nevertheless,  the 
passage  in  June  of  the  Brown-Lodge  Bill  may  re¬ 
sult  in  serious  study  of  the  organization  of  the 
State  Department  and  its  relations  with  other 
agencies.  The  bill  establishes  a  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  “for  the  purpose  of  promoting  economy, 
efficiency,  and  improved  service  in  the  transaction 
of  the  public  business.”’^ 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  LOOKS  AHEAD 

The  State  Department  has  shown  a  more  serious 
interest  than  Congress  in  its  own  problems.  Acting 
Secretary  Stettinius  in  December  1944  established 
the  Management  Planning  Division,’®  with  con¬ 
tinuing  responsibility  for  studying  organizational 
shortcomings  and  recommending  improvements. 
The  Foreign  Service  Journal,  a  quasi-official  month¬ 
ly  publication  of  the  Service  and  the  department, 
invited  Service  personnel  and  outsiders  during 
the  winter  of  1944-45  criticize  the  Service  in 
its  columns,  and  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service 
in  1945  drafted  the  legislation  which,  with  many 
changes,  became  the  Kee  Act.  Upon  entering 
office.  Secretary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes  in  1945 
requested  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  recommend 
a  reorganization  of  the  department;  the  Bureau 
complied,  but  the  department  tabled  the  recom¬ 
mendations.  In  1946  the  department  retained  Major 
General  Otto  L.  Nelson  to  make  a  critical  study 
of  the  department  and  to  submit  a  report  of  his 
findings.  A  summary  of  this  report  was  printed 
but  never  circulated.  The  department  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  now  are  carrying  out  a  joint 
study  of  the  policies  and  practices  followed  by  the 
more  important  foreign  governments  in  the  staffing 
of  their  Foreign  Offices,  both  home  and  field  serv¬ 
ices.  The  department  cannot  resolve  all  its  organ¬ 
izational  problems  alone,  since  it  is  but  one  of 
many  agencies  concerned  with  foreign  affairs,  but 
it  can  improve  its  internal  structure  without  out¬ 
side  assistance.  The  more  cohesively  it  is  organ¬ 
ized,  the  more  successfully  it  can  assert  its  wishes 
in  conference  and  controversy  with  other  Federal 
departments. 

57.  House  Report  No.  704,  on  a  Commission  on  the  Organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government,  80th  Con¬ 
gress,  First  Session,  June  25,  1947. 

58.  Departmental  Order  1290- A,  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
X,  286,  December  17,  1944,  p.  734. 
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Modern  Functions  and  Tasks  of  the  State  Department 


By  Blair  Bolles  and  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood 

A  list  of  new  responsibilities  and  tasks  which 
the  State  Department  has  been  assuming  since 
1939  provides  a  specific  measure  of  the  recent  ex¬ 
pansion  of  American  interest  in  world  affairs. 
Harry  Kurth,  departmental  Budget  Officer,  cata¬ 
logued  59  such  duties  for  Congress  last  spring.* 
Kurth’s  analysis,  supplemented  by  other  reports,  dis¬ 
closes  that  the  department  not  only  has  entered 
fields  which  a  few  years  ago  were  strange  to  the 
United  States,  but  is  performing  functions  rarely 
carried  out  before  World  War  II  by  the  foreign 
office  of  this  or  any  other  country. 

In  departure  from  foreign  office  tradition,  for 
example,  the  State  Department  is  directing  the 
health  and  sanitation  projects  and  the  educational 
work  in  Latin  America,  managed  by  two  corpora¬ 
tions  of  the  Federal  government,  the  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  and  the  Inter-American 
Educational  Foundation.  Through  the  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Committee  of  Scientific  and  Cultural  Co¬ 
operation  (representing  26  Federal  agencies),  the 
State  Department  has  also  embarked  on  the  novel 
diplomatic  enterprise  of  helping  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  governments  prepare  to  take  population  cen¬ 
suses  in  1950.  This  project  is  meant  to  disclose  hith¬ 
erto  unavailable  information  important  to  hemi¬ 
spheric  defense,  including  that  of  the  United  States.^ 
The  department  furthermore  is  overseeing  a  survey 
for  the  transformation  of  the  economy  of  Liberia, 
where  it  maintains  a  special  mission  of  83  persons 
whose  purpose  is  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
Liberian  goods  for  shipment  from  the  piort  at  Mon¬ 
rovia.  (The  United  States  agreed  on  December  31, 
1943  to  the  construction  of  this  port.)  Untraditional 
duties  also  include:  consideration  of  problems  aris¬ 
ing  from  acute  international  shortages  of  food; 
formulating  telecommunication  policy,  particularly 
aimed  at  international  agreement  on  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  radio  frequencies;  disposal  of  surplus  prop¬ 
erty  abroad;  and  arranging  permanent  intelligence 
and  long-range  foreign  information  programs. 
Moreover,  since  the  concluding  days  of  World  War 
II  the  department  has  begun  negotiations  for  30 
bilateral  air  transport  agreements,  a  sort  of  interna¬ 
tional  instrument  which  was  becoming  common 
in  1939  but  was  almost  unknown  to  diplomats  a 
generation  ago.  The  State  Department  is  forming 

1.  Hearings,  Department  of  State  Appropriation  Bill  for  1948, 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives,  80th  Congress,  ist  Session  (Washing¬ 
ton,  1947).  P.  367- 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  1055.  Resolution  XIX,  Inter-American  Defense 
Board,  October  9,  1945. 


policy  on  two  other  matters  related  to  the  times— 
the  international  aspects  of  full  employment  pro¬ 
grams,  and  state  trading.  The  latter  is  an  interna¬ 
tional  commercial  feature  of  the  planned  economy 
programs  which  a  number  of  Socialist  countries 
are  adopting  and  which  has  characterized  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  almost  since  the  establishment  of  its 
present  form  of  government. 

The  State  Department  has  followed  the  historic 
foreign  office  role  in  the  development  of  United 
States  international  political  policy  since  1939  by 
concerning  itself  closely  with  the  affairs  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  countries  and  peoples  abroad  to  whom  it 
once  was  officially  indifferent.  At  the  top  of  his  list 
of  modern  functions  and  tasks,  Kurth  put  assistance 
“in  the  formulation  of  government  policy  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  occupation  and  government  of  occu¬ 
pied  areas” — Germany,  Austria,  Korea,  and  Japan 
— in  each  of  which  the  department  maintains  a 
political  adviser  and  staff.  Among  sources  of  new 
work  for  the  department,  Kurth  noted  also  the 
“problems  affecting  Arab  unity,  and  the  all-pervad¬ 
ing  question  of  American  policy  on  Palestine  and 
its  resultant  effects  on  American-Levant  relations”; 
“efforts  to  assist  Iran  to  maintain  and  strengthen  its 
sovereignty”;  and  “problems  with  respect  to  the 
newly  acquired  positibn  of  Brazil  as  a  world 
power.” 

The  effort  to  assist  the  Chinese  to  /each  a  peace¬ 
ful  solution  of  their  internal  differences  during  the 
period  when  General  George  G.  ‘Marshall  Was 
President  Truman’s  special  representative  in  China, 
December  1945  to  January  1947,  was  a  novel  un¬ 
dertaking  for  America  under  State  Department 
guidance,  but  in  keeping  generally  with  foreign  of¬ 
fice  tradition.  Another  result  of  increasing  Ameri¬ 
can  interest  in  Asia  is  tfie  department’s  assignment 
of  two  men  to  devote  themselves  to  the  affairs  of 
Afghanistan,  which  were  formerly  handled  by  an 
Iranian  specialist  in  his  spare  hours,  and  the  pros¬ 
pective  appointment  of  six  or  seven  persons  to  deal 
with  India  when  it  becomes  independent,  instead 
of  the  two  or  three  now  concerned  with  political 
matters  relating  to  British  India.  Africa  also  ac¬ 
counts  for  a  number  of  new  departmental  duties: 
notably  the  negotiation  of  a  comprehensive  treaty 
of  commerce,  navigation  and  friendship  with  Ethi¬ 
opia;  the  study  of  means  to  bring  about  changes 
in  colonial  policies  of  Belgium  and  Portugal  to¬ 
ward  their  African  dependencies;  and  action  on 
problems  respecting  trade  with  British  colonies  and 
dependencies  on  the  same  continent. 


